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Museum, where the 
conference came to 
“an untimely end” 
on July 27. Cartoon 
by Bazhenov in 
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NAZI LIES 


The German Collec- 
tive Farmers on the 
Volga Answer Hitler 
With a Record Har- 
vest. Large deliveries 
of grain is their re- 
ply to the Nazi “of- 
fer” of “Help the 
Starving Volga Ger- 
mans.” Cartoon by 
Efimov in PRAVDA. 
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A Call to the National Convention of the Friends 
of the Soviet Union 


HE contrast between the Socialist and capitalist worlds was 

never greater than today. Despite all the ballyhoo about 
recovery, capitalist decay continues. Despite all the lies about 
“terrorism, starvation, cannibalism and infanticide” the Soviet 
workers and farmers are making rapid progress on the hard road 
toward a classless Socialist society in which exploitation, poverty 
and war cannot exist. Already the accomplishments of Socialist 
planning and revolutionary enthusiasm are remarkable—the aboli- 
tion of unemployment; the establishment of the 7-hour day; the 
doubling of industrial production; security for all who work, social 
insurance against sickness, accident, old age and enforced unem- 
ployment; the protection of women and children; the cultural 
revolution which has abolished illiteracy and given art to the 
masses; a new literature; the collectivization of agriculture; the 
liberation of all national minorities. 

The Soviet Union continues to strive with all its growing might 
to maintain peaceful relations with all the world. It has signed 
non-aggression pacts with every nation which will agree to ab- 
stain from resorting to either economic or military warfare as 
a weapon. The Soviet policy of peaceful Socialist construction 
sharply contrasts with the imperialist designs of Germany in the 
Ukraine, of Japan in Asia, of the United States, and of all other 
capitalist powers throughout the world. These powers are now 
engaged in the commercial and diplomatic rivalry which precedes 
armed conflict. In this struggle for markets, colonies, and raw 
materials the Soviet Union does not join, for it alone is free from 
imperialist ambitions. It wants peace to build Socialism. 

The imperialists hate the Soviet Union. It has removed from 
the field of capitalist exploitation one-sixth of the world’s surface. 
It stands as an example of what the liberated working class can 
do whén it seizes power and runs the factories, mines and farms 
not for profits for bosses but to raise the material and cultural 
level of the workers themselves. 

The former Russian capitalists, the White Guards, both inside 
and outside of the U.S.S.R., join hands with the fascists, the 
Catholic Church, the imperialists of Japan and of all countries, 
including the United States, in an attempt to prevent the success- 


ful building of Socialism through sabotage, arson, wrecking and 
intervention. We must help to defeat this attempt to crush the 
workers’ fatherland. The campaign in this country against rec- 
ognition is part of this bitter hatred of the workers’ government. 
The flood of lies appearing in the press is part of it. The need 
increases for a strong mass organization to defend the Soviet 
Union against these lies, to demand immediate and unconditional 
recognition and long-term credits, to counteract the activities of 
the White Guards and anti-Soviet propagandists, to oppose war 
preparations with all our organized strength. 

The friends of the Soviet Union are numbered in the hundreds 
of thousands among all strata of the population, but the number 
enrolled in our organization is all too few. The F.S.U. must 
change, must become a real mass organization which can make its 
influence felt, which can exert mass pressure to compel recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government and thereafter preserve normal 
diplomatic and trade relations, to check war preparations, to reach 
the eyes and ears of hundreds of thousands of Americans with 
our message—the truth about the Soviet Union. 

In order to carry out its aims more effectively, to enlist the 
aid of additional thousands of American workers, farmers, intel- 
lectuals, professionals, and others, and thus seriously begin to 
build a powerful mass organization, the National Committee of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union is calling a Convention. It will 
be held in New York City on October 21 and 22. 

The National Committee calls upon all who sympathize with 
the heroic efforts of the 162 millions in the U.S.S.R. to build a 
new and better society, to participate in this Convention, All 
labor organizations, associations of professional people, farmers’ 
organizations, groups of students and intellectuals, etc., are urged 
to send delegates. Here we will work out plans for enlarging 
the scope of our work, plans for broadening organizationally, for 
penetrating into every corner of this country with accurate infor- 
mation about Socialist construction. The importance of the first 
National Convention of the F.S.U. cannot be exaggerated. 
Every F.S.U. branch should start immediately in a campaign to 
obtain the election of delegates from every possible source. 
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The results of Socialist economic planning are shown in these 

charts, from the portfolio, “THE STRUGGLE FOR FIVE 

YEARS IN FOUR.” The national income has increased near- 

ly three times since the beginning of the first Five Year Plan. 

This also shows the decrease in the private or capitalist element 
in the national economy. 


NATIONAL INCOME OF THE USSR 





Each circle stands for $,000,000,000 rubies, on the basis of prices prevailing in 1926/27 1 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE FARMS (KOLKHOZ) 
1928 











haca 10ng coiumn . represents “SU,VUU “ Kothoz. 
Each square represents 1,500,000 hectares under cultivation. 
Each building represents 500,000 peasant households. 


NIRA VERSUS PIATILETKA 


Can Capitalism Plan? 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


Associate Director, International Industrial Relations Institute 


IRA (the National Industrial Recovery Act), the 

legislation devised by the Roosevelt Administra- 

tion to “reduce unemployment” and to “rehabili- 
tate industry” has been called the beginning of economic 
planning in the United States; the Act provides for “ 
industrial planning and research agency” as part of the 
machinery for administration. Piatiletka (the Five-Year 
Plan), now in its second stage, is the precise program 
for the present five years in the growth of the socialized 
industries of the Soviet Union. The effort to enforce 
NIRA is answering the question, Can capitalism plan? 
The experience in -fulfilling the first Piatiletka and plan- 
ning the second is answering the question, How does 
Socialism plan? The contrast between them answers the 
question, What is a planned economy ? 

These are the characteristics of Piatiletka: 


1. It is the method of planning and administering the 
total, integrated industries of the Soviet Union on a 
national scale in the present stage of socialization, for the 
benefit of the proletariat. 

2. The long-time purpose is the establishment of a 
new society, sufficiently described as Communism, “under 
which there will be neither division into classes nor state 
power.” (Fundamental law of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics.) As the means toward that end the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is established to abolish 
“the exploitation of man by man.” 


(Continued on page 16) 





The second chart shows the vast increase in the number of 

collective farms (kolhoz), the area cultivated by them (a 

hectare is about 2% acres), and the peasant households en- 

rolled in large-scale socialized farming. Below is a chart 

showing the increase in industrial production. Each circle 

represents one billion dollars. Dark circles represent heavy 
industry; light circles light industry. 
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Soviet Russia From the Inside 


A Newsletter from an American Traveller in the North Caucasus 






By SUSAN H. WOODRUFF 


Lecturer for the Foreign Affairs Forum 





Here is a photo of a group of collective farmers in the heart 

of the “famine” area so touchingly described by Cardinal 

Innitzer. But they seem:to be engaged in rejoicing over 

the big harvest, not in “infanticide and cannibalism.” The 

youth in the center is the leader of the political section of 
the local Machine-Tractor Station. 





The communal dining room of a factory in Rostov-on-Don, 
from which city Susan H. Woodruff sends us these com- 
ments “from the notebook of a traveller.”” She has not yet 
succeeded in finding any of the starving Russians we read 
about in the capitalist press. We suspect that there are more 
Russians starving in Rome and Berlin than in the U.S.S.R. 





Y first visit to the Soviet Union was in 1931 and 

now I have returned for a second trip with a 
group arranged by the Open Road. The leaders of our 
party are Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell Stewart, who are both 
well known in Soviet Russia, having lived and worked 
there; and we are having the chance to interview many 
of the celebrities of the U.S.S.R., as well as those of 
the American colony. In the midst of false propaganda 
it is a unique opportunity to see conditions from the in- 
side and to hear figures from authentic sources. We are 
travelling third class or “hard” and everywhere in 
trains or on steamers we interview our fellow passen- 
gers and are welcomed to their groups; last week our 
comrades included a member of the Party, two doctors 
from the Caucasus, one of the O.G.P.U. and a famous 
actor from the Moscow Art Theatre. 


Bolshevik ‘‘Miracles” 

The Soviet Union continues to perform seeming “im- 
possibilities.” In 1931 they were establishing heavy in- 
dustry at a record-breaking tempo, the Five-Year Plan 
in four. The “miracle” of this year is ending the food 
shortage forever by socializing agriculture and making 
the peasant happy with consumer’s goods. If the peasant’s 
morale is raised and his knowledge of the science of 
farming increased he will produce more food. The re- 
cent food shortage is largely due to the concentration on 
heavy industry during the Five-Year Plan, and to the 
fact that the collective farmers had not yet mastered the 
technique of modern large-scale farming. 

The immediate food problem is being solved by the 
Government releasing reserves of food kept back for 
emergencies. And for the rest attention is focussed on 
the harvest. Getting in the crops is the one subject just 

(Continued on page 15) 





Soviet Charlie Chaplins; Russian and American girls on the 
State Farm Gigant in the North Caucasus, 
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Soviet Trade Unions Take Over 
Functions of Commissariat 
of Labor 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 


MAGINE the American Federation of Labor really represent- 
ing the interests of the workers of the United States and 

having in its ranks about 90 per cent of all workers earning their 
livelihood by their labor, manual or mental. Then go a step fur- 
ther and imagine the Government of the United States turning 
over the functions of the Department of Labor to the American 
Federation of Labor! Of course, this is inconceivable in the 
United States. But that is what happened recently in the Soviet 
Union when the Soviet Government turned over the functions of 
the Commissariat of Labor to the Central Council of Soviet 
Trade Unions. 

Of course, the comparison is bad, not only because it is impos- 
sible to conceive of the A. F. of L., under the present leadership, 
representing the interests of the workers, but also because the 
purpose of the Department of Labor in Washington is not to 
serve the workers but, on the contrary, to help the capitalists 
defeat the struggles of workers for higher wages and better liv- 
ing conditions. 

The chief function of the Trade Unions in the U.S.S.R. is to 
improve the material conditions of their members. The respon- 
sibility for housing and supply of commodities for workers in 
a factory rests with the mestkom or shop committee of the trade 
union. A worker with a complaint, a criticism of the manage- 
ment, a suggestion for improving production, goes to his trade 
union. Thus the trade union serves as a check against bureau- 
cracy, a means of taking up the grievances of workers, a guard 
against inefficiency. The trade unions are schools of Socialism, 
serving to educate their members and to raise their cultural level. 
Thus at many big plants where lack of technical skill and mis- 
management, bureaucracy, etc., prevented efficient operation for 
a while, the trade unions have been extremely important in mak- 
ing the necessary changes and increasing production—as at the 
Stalingrad and Gorki Auto and Tractor Plants for example. 

The recent decree offers the trade unions greater opportunity 
to realize these aims. The former functions of the Commissariat 
of Labor are taken over by the trade unions: to administer the 
social insurance funds, ensuring the workers against sickness, 
accident, old age, forced unemployment, etc.; labor legislation, 
labor protection (wages, hours, factory regulations, safety devices, 
sanitary conditions) ; employment service. 

With the tremendous growth of industry and, consequently, 
increase in the number of industrial workers, there has been a 
great increase in the insurance funds. The importance of the 
decision to turn the administration of social insurance funds over 
entirely to the trade unions can be realized from the fact that the 





The executive committee of a local of the Auto Workers 

Union maps out a campaign to help the collective farmers 

gather in the harvest. Trade unionists in the U.S.S.R. par- 

ticipate in every phase of life and work and have actual 
industrial democracy. 








social insurance fund for 1933 amounts to over two billion dollars! 

The decision is not surprising to those who understand that the 
Soviet Government is a workers’ government. But the enemies 
of the Soviet Union attempt to misrepresent this momentous step 
in the development of the new social order in the U.S.S.R. 
Enemies say that this decree means the taking over of the trade 
unions by the State, and they have the audacity to compare this 
decree with the “merging” of the German and Italian trade unions’ 
with the fascist State. As proof of this lie, the efforts of the 
Soviet trade unions to increase production and reduce the costs, 
are cited. Of course, the Soviet labor unions devote special at- 
tention to labor productivity, efficiency and the reduction of pro- 
duction costs. They do this not only because industry belongs to 
the workers collectively and there are no dividends and bonuses 
to parasitic owners, but also because lowered production costs 
mean an immediate wage increase. 

Among the most vociferous critics of Soviet trade unions are 
the American labor misleaders who are serving the bosses here 
in the ranks of labor—those who call the NIRA “a new charter 
of freedom for labor,’ who are now helping the American capi- 
talist class to rob the workers of the right to strike and helping 
to establish company unions. But the more they attack this 
recent decree giving the Soviet trade unions more power, the 
more we can be sure this step is a big stride forward toward 
Socialism, a step of great significance not only to Soviet workers 
but to all workers wherever they may be. For it means actual 
management of industry by workers in the Soviet Union through 
their trade unions—and this is real industrial democracy. 





N. M. Shvernik, Secretary of the Central Council of Soviet 
Trade Unions. 
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The Stepanovs Explain the Difficulties 
of Socialist Construction 


By A. A. HELLER 


HE Stepanovs —a typical worker’s family, are 

among my old friends in Moscow. . I met them first 
in 1927 and visited them again on my recent trip to the 
Soviet Union. Maria Stepanova is a shock brigader in 
the motor department of Electrozavod in Moscow; she 
helped organize her section, so that at present it is the 
model section of the plant. Working by day and study- 
ing at night, Maria became a skilled mechanic; now her 
ambition is to study engineering. 

The Stepanovs’ home is in the new workers’ settle- 
ment on the outskirts of Moscow. Old man Stepanova 
was complaining good-naturedly: “These young people 
never stay at home any more; not like the old days, when 
the girls came home after work and helped the mother 
around the house. Nothing is like the old days now. 
Even the old woman,” he pointed to his wife, “runs off 
to school in the evening. We use knives and forks at 
our meals and discuss world politics at our factory gath- 
erings.”’ 

The use of knives and forks and separate plates in 
place of the old family bowl and wooden spoons is a sign 
of cultural advance. The spread of factory dining rooms, 
nurseries and kindergartens gives the working woman 
time for reading, for attending public meetings, for the 





Maria Stepanova, formerly a peasant girl, now a skilled 
mechanic studying to become an engineer. 


* 





movie and theatre. But it is the young people who are 
able to take full advantage of the change in the mode of 
life—they work hard, give a lot, but they gain a lot. In 
three years Maria Stepanova will be an engineer. She 
gives 16 hours a day to her factory and school work and 
other tasks. But sport and social activities give her a 
lot of enjoyment. True, it is quite a strain on a young 
girl, but Maria says: “You think I look pale? That’s 
nothing. I’ll have my vacation soon and I'll pick up. 
There is so much to be done—so much to build and so 
much to learn—who can complain of a little overwork? 
Our department at Electrozavod fulfilled its quota last 
month 100 per cent; but the country needs twice as many 
motors as we produced. We must make greater efforts 
to meet this need. Never mind the strain!” 

“That is true,” broke in the father, “it is amazing how 
fast our needs grow. The country is producing three 
times as much as we did before the Revolution and still 
it isn’t half enough. Take my plant, the Hammer and 
Sickle. When I came there ten years ago, it was a small 
shop with about 800 workers; now we have 6,000; we 
turn out machine after machine and the cry is more— 
more—more. Our neighbor, Timokhin, works in the Sec- 
ond Moscow Shoe Factory; they simply can’t produce 
shoes fast enough, he says. And this holds true all down 
the line—from tractors, automobiles and steel, to ging- 
hams and children’s toys. There is a shortage of food 
and houses; as much as we produce and build, it is not 
enough.” 

“T come from the village,” says Stepanov. “What did 
the peasant have in the old days? MHardly a shirt to his 
back, shoes made from bark, and for food, cabbage and 
sour milk, with meat on holidays only. We gave thanks 
to God for such luxuries as cucumbers and tea. Now all 
the peasants want city-made stuff; they complain if they 
don’t get meat and sugar every day. They demand elec- 
tric light, modern farm tools; even a brick house in the 
place of the old thatched hut.” 

“Yes, you are producing a lot,” complained mother 
Stepanova from her corner, “but I still have to stand in 
line for my groceries; some times the potatoes are all 
gone before I get to the stall. And as for shoes, I haven’t 
been able to find a pair in three months.” 

Grisha, Maria’s older brother, looked up from his book; 
Grisha is a construction engineer with the Mos- 
cow Building Trust. “You are old fashioned, mother,” 
he said. “You see how rapidly we are building Social- 
ism and you complain about potatoes! I assure you that 
in another year or two you'll have more potatoes and 
shoes than you'll know what to do with.” 

“You see,” Grisha added, turning to me, “we haven’t 
put as much effort in the production of potatoes and 
shoes up till now, as we have in the production of bricks, 
cement, steel, heavy machinery. We are in the midst of 
this big job; all is rush and hurry and we make mistakes. 
We had no blue prints for the building of a Socialist 
structure. We can’t proceed on the same basis as you 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Defend the Soviet Toilers in 
Their Forward March 


Toward Socialism 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 


W E are at an end of an epoch, characterized by the 
cynical parliamentarism of bourgeois tyranny led 
by adventurers hand in hand with the police and the 
church. It reflects the decay of the democratic regime, 
and a beginning of the disintegration of the capitalist 
civilization of exploitation. 


Capitalism clearly shows its helplessness. Fifty mil- 
lions out of work. The masses are forced to shoulder 
all the burdens of the present system. Bankruptcies and 
suicides are increasing; misery and starvation stalk 
grimly among the masses; military butchery in the colo- 
nies and police brutality at home increase. Capitalism 
cannot live, yet it does not want to die. Fighting till its 
bitter end it will wantonly spill the blood of the workers 
only to finally collapse in its own corruption. Rational 
exploitation of the world’s resources could guarantee to 
humanity bread, contentment and safety. Instead entire 
people are suffocating in misery. In the United States 
vast stretches of growing cotton are plowed under, milk 
poured into rivers, fruit destroyed, corn burned, while 
millions of people have empty stomachs. This is the in- 
sanity of capitalism, showing clearly the barbarity of the 
bourgeois regime under which we suffer. 


The Threat of War 


We can see that a new war is coming, in spite of the 
pacifist smoke screen thrown out by the bourgeoisie. Re- 
member the year 1913. Today we have the same condi- 
tions for war as then, even more numerous and much 
more imperative. 

The treaties of Locarno, the Kellogg Peace Pact, the 
Four Power Pact are just historical scraps of paper. 
Military armament is assuming immense proportions. A 
new poison gas is being prepared, which if used in war, 
will inscribe a new chapter in the history of frightfulness 
in this century. The sky is filled with gigantic airships 
equipped with machines for wholesale destruction. New 
tanks are being manufactured comparable in size to steam- 
ships. 

The Japanese war in Asia exposed the fact that the 
United States in common with European powers have 
agreed to divide among themselves the Chinese market 
and resources. But the Japanese imperialist dogs want the 
conquerors’ share of the booty. The most evident fact is 
that besides the commercial interest in markets, for which 
they may fight, the great powers have a common desire— 
to save their own system at the expense of the Soviet 
Union. Never before was the situation so serious as it 
is now, with the border of Mongolia overflowing with 
Japanese soldiers and White Guards, and other provoca- 
tions being made on the western border of the U.S.S.R. 

In all this the role of the League of Nations becomes 
evident—to preserve the “status quo,” as established by 
the Versailles Treaty, to uphold capitalism, the exploita- 
tion of man by man. In this program of maintaining 
things as they are French imperialism takes the lead. 





Henri Barbusse promising Soviet workers in Leningrad, that 
he will do everything in his power to help mobilize the work- 
ers, farmers, ex-service men, intellectuals and professionals of 
France for the defense of the first workers’ republic. Henri 
Barbusse, Romain Rolland, Andre Gide, Louis Aragon and 
other French writers are working to carry out the decisions 
of the Amsterdam World Congress Against War. Barbusse 
is expected at the American Congress Against War to be held 
in New York on September 29-30. F.S.U. branches are urged 
to send delegates. 





A Different World 


In contrast to the capitalist profit system, with its 
chaotic unplanned production, immense accumulation 
of capital in a few hands, cut-throat competition which 
employs gangsterism against commercial rivals and 
against labor, the Soviet Union has a planned economy, 
socialized wealth, the purposeful communal cooperative 
effort of all the workers and farmers in building Social- 
ism, giving an equal chance and social justice for all. 

In all the world, the Soviet Union is the only country 
which constantly strives for peace, as is amply proven 
by its attitude towards Japan’s provocations, its sincerity 
in promoting non-aggression pacts with other countries, 
in its proposals at various disarmament and economic con- 
ferences, and in its non-imperialistic foreign policy. 

Under capitalism permanent peace is impossible. War 
and all other economic ills can only disappear under a 
Socialist regime. Since the Socialist-planned economy of 
the Soviet Union is considered by the capitalist countries a 
threat to their existence, the capitalist world is fever- 
ishly preparing to destroy it. They participate in every 
interventionist plot, foster sabotage, organize press cam- 
paigns of slander, harbor and supply with funds and 
arms the White Guards, surrounding the Socialist state 
with an iron ring of buffer states subservient to and sup- 
plied with money and ammunition by the big imperialist 
nations. 

The Soviet Union is bound to progress in spite of every 
attempt at interference. Soviet citizens conscious of 
the grandeur of their undertaking, are marching forward 
in the interest of all who labor. We have to defend pas- 
sionately this cause, because it sharply touches us, no 
matter where we may inhabit this globe. 

Translated by Mike Friedman. 
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S. G. Constantin, SR-T shock brigader of Vancouver, B. C., re- 
ports that Robert Cromie, editor of the Vancouver Sun, has 
printed all the slanders that he could get against the Soviet Union. 
But Cromie recently went to the U.S.S.R. and now admits that 
things are not so bad after all; he tells about seeing two sports 
events with great crowds in attendance “where I had expected 
to see only starving people on the breadlines.” Although people 
are “poorly clothed,” he says, “they are healthy and keep visitors 
annoyed in answering embarrassing questions about our own unem- 
ployed and hungry and why we are destroying our surplus goods.” 


In the N. Y. Times and in his own newspaper, the Vancouver 
Sun, Cromie is quoted as saying: “There is under way in Russia 
one of the world’s greatest booms.” He said that the Soviet 
Union’s great educational and economic programs “will for years 
keep her people’s desires ahead of their ability to supply these 
increasing appetites,’ and therefore, “Soviet Russia has a vast 
expansion ahead while we in America retrogress or stand still. 


“There are hardships being endured. There are sacrifices be- 
ing made. That is true,’ declares Cromie, “but the tempo and 
enjoyment and aliveness one sees throughout Russia are a reve- 
lation to most people.’ Cromie admired the sportsmanship of 
the Russian athletes, who avoid “the slightest evidence of com- 
mercialism in sport.” At the football game between the Russian 





In the vineyard of one of the workers’ rest homes in the 
Crimea; the Soviet Government protects the health of its 
children. 
















































Editor Changes His Mind After Visiting the U.S.S.R. 


He Expected to See Starving Russians Bu ! 





and Turkish teams, Cromie “saw 50,000 young, attractive, whole- 
some and fine-mannered people” who were the opposite of the 
undernourished people he expected to see. 

“No fair-minded person could visit Russia and come away with- 
out feeling deep respect for the conception and directness of the 
government policy and without being impressed with the enthu- 
siasm and pride which the Russian people show in putting their 
plans into effect. Don’t worry about Russia. ... You may not 
agree with the methods Russia uses, but can any reasonable per- 
son question the results?” 

Cromie advises other editors to be a little more careful in 
printing “the foolish atrocity stories we editors have been feed- 
ing our readers about Russia for years.” He declared that dis- 
semination of news about Soviet Russia is “in the hands of news 
agencies who have looked upon the owning and manipulation of 
news as a field for commercial exploitation”—in other words the 
public gets its news from agencies controlled by capitalists who 
hate the Soviet Union. The head of the United Press once stated 
that a check-up revealed that 95 per cent of the Russian “news” 
emanating from Riga, Helsingfors, Paris, Berlin, etc., was 
found to be false. Yet they go on printing this “news,” cooked 
up by White Guards and imperialists. The latest and most vicious 
of all is the lie of the Nazis and the Catholic Church (Cardinal 
Innitzer) about “starvation, infanticide and cannibalism’’—in the 
face of reports from all sources of a big harvest and improve- 
ment of the food supply in the Soviet Union. 

What can WE do about it? The first thing is to increase the 
circulation of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, and help us to print 
20 pages regularly so that we can have space to answer more 
adequately all of these slanders. How many copies of SRT do 
YOU sell? Are YOU doing your part to make new friends of 
the U.S.8:.R.? 





Are You a Dues-Paying Member of the F.S.U.? 
If Not, Why Not? 


The American friends of the USSR are numbered 
into the hundreds of thousands. Yet the Friends of 
the Soviet Union is a relatively small organization. 
You may of course be a friend of the first workers’ 
republic without being active in the F.S.U. Yes, 
BUT—you cannot be fully effective as a friend and 
make your influence felt, unless you are organization- 
ally connected with the movement to bring about 
recognition of the Soviet Government, to answer lies 
against the USSR, to oppose intervention and war, to 
spread accurate information about Socialist construc- 
tion. 

Less than one-third of the readers of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY are members of the F.S.U. We 
want everyone of you in the organization ; every friend 
and sympathizer should be a regular 


DUES-PAYING F.S.U. MEMBER 


Have you a membership book? Do you get 
your dues stamp every month (15 cents, or 5 
cents for unemployed), from your branch secre- 
tary? This is one of your primary duties as a 
friend of the Soviet Union. Obviously we cannot 
maintain a National organization unless every 
member, every friend, takes seriously the matter 
of regular monthly dues payments, thus ensuring 
our main source of income. Those readers where 
there is no F.S.U. branch can become members-at- 
large by writing the National Office, 80 East 11th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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George Ushakov, 
chief of an Arc- 
tic expedition to 
the Wrangel 
Islands. 








EARLY one-half of the world’s Arctic area is within the 

USSR. Most branches of science are vitally concerned 
with the study of the Arctic. To scientific planning in the Soviet 
Union in the fields of health, agriculture, navigation and com- 
merce, thorough knowledge of the North is indispensable—such 
knowledge will save millions of dollars. One illustration—if, 
on the basis of weather conditions in the Arctic (which affect 
weather all over the USSR) a dry summer can be foretold, 
drought-resisting seeds and special soil treatment may be em- 
ployed and thus a famine averted. 

The importance of the Arctic coast is increased by the fact 
that Soviet Russia has almost no coast line elsewhere; Leningrad 
freezes during the most of the winter; Vladivostok may be 
seized by the Japanese imperialists at any time. The exit from 
the Black Sea is not under Soviet control. But Murmansk in 
the Arctic is free from ice all the year and a great canal just 
completed links it with the Baltic Sea. Mastery of the Arctic 
would give the Soviet Union a vast coastline, and it would es- 
tablish closer ties among the various rapidly developing indus- 
tries in the Urals and Siberia and among the differing national 
minorities over this enormous area. It will make it possible to 
develop its rich resources—the Arctic has untold stores of 
precious minerals awaiting exploitation by the Socialist state for 
the enrichment of all its workers. 

August, 1933, began the second Polar Year and numerous ex- 
peditions are now storming the fortresses of nature in the North. 
Ice-breakers, airplanes, have carried Soviet explorers to this 
region—among them George Ushakov, a lover of the cold white 
Northland. 


3efore I visited him, I envisaged this explorer, accustomed to 
years of solitude in the inhospitable North, to danger and priva- 
tion, as a big, strong silent man. But I found him a medium- 
sized, slim, bespectacled, genial person, not at all austere or 






Ushakov and the Evil Spirit 


A Story of an Arctic Explorer 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ 


(Author of Russian Literature and the Jew, and other books; formerly lecturer - 
on Slavonic literatures in the College of the City of New York) 


physically powerful. He lived in an apartment cluttered like 
a museum with relics of the Arctic-stuffed animals and birds, 
maps, trunks, rifles, white bear skins. Ushakov talked en- 
thusiastically about the fascination of the North, the struggle 
to master it. 


Ushakov was born in Siberia and joined the Red Partisans after 
the Revolution in defending the Soviet Government from the 
White Guards and Allied interventionists. In 1925 the Arctic 
Institute sent an expedition to Wrangel Island and Ushakov was 
appointed director. He stayed on the unexplored island, an unin- 
habited wasteland which had killed several other explorers, for 
three years, in complete isolation, except for ten Eskimo families. 

It was necessary to obtain a steady supply of fresh meat. The 
Eskimos were excellent hunters, but rather carefree and irre- 
sponsible. As long as there was meat, Ushakov told me, they 
were happy, feasting in their yurtas, singing and telling inter- 
minable stories. Ushakov had a job to make the Eskimos "not 
merely good, but energetic and steady hunters.” He had to lead 
hunting parties and constantly urge them to bring in meat. 


Once during the Polar night he led the Eskimos on a hunting 
expedition; the ice broke under his feet and he fell into a pool 
of freezing water. After this happened five times, Ushakov 
was worn out. His clothes were frozen rigid, stiff and 
brittle. To keep from perishing he was forced to trot all the 
way back to the base. The result was double pneumonia. He 
was laid up for months; the first few weeks in an unconscious 
state. Upon regaining consciousness he inquired about the Eski- 
mos. He was told that without him to urge them along they did 
nothing but feast and revel. The meat suppiy was waning, but 
they refused to replenish it. They told him that one of the 
Eskimos, Tagin, had gone hunting, caught cold and died. Ushakov 
summoned the Eskimos to his bedside and asked them why they 
would not hunt. 

“We are afraid,” they replied. 

“But what are you afraid of?” 

“We are afraid because the hunting ground has an evil spirit.” 

Ushakov probed them: “How do you know that there is an 
evil spirit there?” 

“Well,” argued the Eskimos, “Tagin went there and he died. 
We wouldn’t mind so much, if we didn’t have to sleep in the tents. 
It is in the tents that evil spirit gets you.” | 

“Why, then, weren’t you afraid when you went hunting with 
me, and slept in the tents?” Ushakov asked. 

The Eskimos laughed: “Oh! You are a Bolshevik; of a 
Bolshevik even the evil spirits are afraid.” 


(Continued on page 19) 





Guriev, one of the best seal hunters on the S.S. Sibiriakov, 

an ice-breaker which has made numerous expeditions into the 

Arctic. It was the first ship to sail from Murmansk to 
Yokohama in one season, in 1932. 
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R RBIANS AND VOLGA GERMANS! 


overimat millions of peasants are starving in the Soviet 
ians mnobly to the rescue; the Pope prays for them and 
aine an colony so that the Soviet workers and farmers 
ascisimori. The Pope, “with tears streaming dowm his 
0 mill in Russia this winter, the Hearst papers report. * 
ctivefers in the USSR and the Ukrainians do not seem 
g, aie photos and the letter show.. The poor benighted 
es tom their Soviet system rather than submit to fascist 
WWictatorship. 


oneleft upward ) 

1 the Lower Volga Area, where, according to Hitler, 
1 the Pope and Will Durant, the peasants are dying 
| like flies. 9. Nasta a, best shock brigader 
i of the collective farm ‘“Rolnik,” in the North 
Caucasus, another “famine area.” 10. Oh, Boy! 
What a harvest—nearly a ton per acre on an 
Ukrainian kolhoz. That’s a lot of bread. The big 
harvest marks a turning point in the agrarian 
revolution. Collectivization has won another vic- 
The food shortage will be remedied, and the 


come. 

kolhoz 

Russians.” 50 million collective 

wrong! Walter Duranty says “the present crop 
is so abundant that whatever the shortcomings 
and losses in harvesting—and the Soviet news- 
papers frankly admit they exist—the national 
fod supply is fully assured for the coming year.” 


SSB ANSWER NAZI LIES 


ads in vegetables which gives us a cash income of 
$i). The collective farmers have also 167 acres in 
tHitown individual vegetable gardens and are thus able 
tell considerable surplus to the workers in the 
tit Furthermore, we have a tobacco plantation of 
Mleres bringing in annually $2,500. Collectivization 
hijproduced all this for us. This year we have ex- 
taftd our fruit orchard, made a motor boat, erected a 
canter shop and bought 30 horses. We have a 
cifiren’s nursery for 92, a kindergarten for 42 and a 
sql for 96 children. 


hr S®iet Republic is no fascist Germany where \ ‘ c Pope in Tears Over Starving Russians ; 


x ae ik = 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL .® |* | America’s Greatest I 





thysands of suicides take place because of starvation — 
atl despair. T . Mall; | 
, ; old zTen Millian Face 

e there still people in our village who suffer want? . 
Y§there are still some lazy people who do not want - Death, Pontiff Plans 
tojwork. But there is work for everyone who wants \ : ee 
it) In the whole Soviet Union and in our German re- : ‘ : to Send Aid 

Lenin’s principle is applied: he who does not y 
neither shall he eat. This is in contrast to Ger- 


| where the rich parasites live at the expense of the a 
ng people. : g 


te hypocritical offers of “Help the Volga Germans” y il =e RUSSIANS JUBILANT 
by the German fascists, the brown-shirted mur- - } | 
Hes and hangmen—these we reject with indignation. : , :. OVER BIG HARVEST 
are well aware that the so-called relief, foodstuffs a : 


mone’, can be far better disposed of in Germany 


+ 


where the peasants are ruined and unemployment al -Boisheviki Believe They Have?” 


the workers continues to grow. 

Signed: Paul Gautzel, Emma Rasselbach, 
Elvira Gautzel, Johann Hoffmann, _ _— ; 
Berta Wolf, Alexander Hahn, . , +FARM POLICY (S HAILED! — 
Wolf Hoffmann, Emanuel Rassel- 5 ' = 


bach, Alexander Renier, Johann ‘ a ™ | Food for People and Live Stock, 
Alberti, —. oe F Too, Expected to Solve Chief | 
Executive Committee. ; " é y ™ ochre 


~ Crossed Great Divide on 
_ +. Road to Socialism. 
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Workers’ Delegation to the Soviet Union 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 
National Secretary, F.S.U. 


The campaign for the election of a workers’ delega- 
tion is under way. We have only until October 10th to 
elect the delegates to visit the Soviet Union. They will 
arrive in time to witness the November celebrations. 

The campaign must be carried on in an energetic and 
organized manner. Wherever the possibility exists, F.S.U. 
locals must redouble their efforts to carry through a suc- 
cessful campaign. The locals are urged to concentrate 
on a factory, mine or railroad shop in their locality which 
affords the best chance for electing a delegate who will 
meet the requirements. 

We repeat here the conditions for the election of a 
delegate: The delegate must be a worker from a basic in- 
dustry (metal, mining, textile, chemical and transporta- 
tion). It is preferable that he be a member of an A. F. 





History in the Making 


Politics—Art—Science—Industry— 
Agriculture—Education—Culture 


One-sixth of the earths surface—162 mil- 
lion people—building a classless society! 


Are you keeping abreast of the stirring events 
in the Soviet Union? 


DO YOU KNOW: 


The meaning of planned economy? The facts 
about the cultural revolution? How the Soviet 
Government works? How the Soviet work- 
ers and farmers live? What do they read? 
What is their recreation? What kind of schools 
do their children attend? 


All these and other questions answered in 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 


Illustrated with about 40 splendid photos in 
each issue. 


Watch the Soviet workers and farmers on their 
march to a classless Socialist society. 


One dollar brings SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY to 
your home each month. Fill in the blank— 
attach a dollar (60 cents for six months) and 
leave the rest to us. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Here’s a dollar. Send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
for a year. 
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of L. Union or of the Socialist Party. The election of 
the delegate is to take place at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign. This is to be at a mass meeting of the workers 
from the factory, mine or shop of which he is the dele- 
gate, or at his local union. Signatures of his fellow 
workers should also be secured. Signature lists for this 
purpose will be furnished by the National Office. 

Basic industries can be converted into war industries 
on a moment’s notice. It is essential that delegates be 
workers in such industries. They are able to report back 
to the workers in these industries and thus become import- 
ant factors in spreading the truth about the Soviet Union. 
The election of the delegate will be an indication that the 
delegate has the confidence and support of the other 
workers employed in his factory or mine. He has daily 
and intimate contact with these workers. His report on 
the Soviet Union will in this way be more readily accepted 
as a genuine authentic report. Once in the Soviet Union 
delegates will see clearly how false and distorted are the 
usual reports about the Soviet Union in the capitalist press 
and many in many trade union and Socialist Party 
publications. 

We must provide the transportation to and from the 
Soviet Union. For this purpose $200 must be raised 
for each delegate. The collecting of this money must 
be part of the campaign. Without it the delegation can- 
not leave. While in the Soviet Union the delegates will 
be the guests of the Soviet Trade Unions. 

There is sufficient time for this campaign, if all locals 
of the F.S.U. and friends will proceed immediately to 
the work of selecting a factory, mine or shop of one 
of the basic industries in their locality, getting a cam- 
paign for the election of a worker from that locality 
into full swing. 

The National Office of the F.S.U. will lend all the aid 
it can. Write for assistance. 

For a strong workers’ delegation to the Soviet 
Union in November. 





CHILDREN’S BRANCHES 


In memory of Harry Alan Potamkin who died recently, a group 
of New York children has been organized and named the Potam- 
kin Branch of the Friends of the Soviet Union. 

This branch pledges to carry on the work that Harry Alan 
Potamkin was devoted to. It has various cultural activities, 
classes in art, in metal and wood work, dancing, sewing and 
sports. 

This children’s organization has as its purpose the task of 
spreading the truth about the conditions of the children in the 
Soviet Union and to create closer ties of friendship between the 
children in this country and the children in the Soviet Union. The 
group meets every Monday at 2 P.M. at Room 8, 347 E. 72nd 
Street, New York City. 

Another group of children in Seagate organized an F.S.U. 
3ranch, named after Harry W. L. Dana who by his interest and 
the work that he has done for the F.S.U. has shown that he is 
a sincere friend of the Soviet Union. 

All children between the ages of 10 and 15 years are invited 
to join these groups or to start new branches. Margaret West is 
the organizer for these children’s branches. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF SOCIALIST 
CONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 6) 


do in capitalist society, for we are building a society for 
workers, not to make profits for the bosses. ' We had no 
accumulated capital to draw upon and your capitalists re- 
fuse to give us credit. We often run short of materials 
—sometimes through our own lack of foresight, mis- 
management, or the sabotage of our enemies. We have 
plenty of enemies—both at home and abroad, who have 
plotted against the Soviet Government for 15 years. The 
former aristocrats, business men, kulaks have destroyed 
machinery, wrecked trains, spoiled food. But the chief 
cause of our shortcomings and hardships is the vastness 
of our undertaking and the fact that we are not content 
with little; we are determined to carry through the build- 
ing of Socialism in the shortest possible time. 


“Look here,” he continued, “you know our Soviet land 
—you’ve been here many times. What sort of an indus- 
try did we have before the Five-Year Plan? Not much. 
You visited our factories this year—what did you find? 
They are all working, producing goods. I agree with you 
that much of the stuff is poor in quality, that the work 
is not always well coordinated, that there are organiza- 
tional shortcomings. There is much waste because of 
the shortage of skilled workers, much duplication of 
effort. There’s lot of red tape, bureaucracy, inefficiency. 
Sure! But you must admit that all such defects are in- 
cidental to young expanding industry and can be cor- 
rected. These are growing pains. The main thing, how- 
ever, is that you saw the factories really producing twice 
as much as they did 5 years ago.” 


Maria interrupted: ‘““You hear a lot about our troubles. 
We don’t deny they exist. We often have to.do without 
many things that we’d like to have. I could use a new 
coat this minute, for example. We often have no butter 
or sugar. But we have never gone hungry since 1921. 
Maybe other people and especially the non-workers, the 
former aristocrats and kulaks, are worse off than we are. 
I know that in some parts of the country, where there 
was mismanagement, sabotage and trouble with the kulaks 
and a bad harvest last year, there is a good deal of pri- 
vation. But tell me this, I heard that in rich America 
there are 17 million unemployed and farmers have no 
milk for their babies. I read that people sleep in the 
streets on cold nights and half a million youngsters roam 
the country, like our own bezprezornie used to. How do 
you account for that?” 


I had to answer a lot of such questions about America 
—the absence of social insurance, the persecution of the 
Negroes; why the U. S. Government doesn’t recognize 
the Soviet Government; about war preparations. I felt 
as though my Russian friends had me “on the spot.” 

As I walked to my hotel, late that night, I thought of 
the stories printed in the capitalist press about “terrorism, 
cannibalism, infanticide and starvation,” in the Soviet 
Union. I recalled the lurid tales of Will Durant and 
others like him. How mean these attacks seemed against 
the tremendous reality that is the Soviet Union, against 
these millions of sturdy Soviet workers, the Stepanovs 
and others who are organized in one common aim. No 
slanders of petty defamers, nor schemes of capitalist 
enemies, can prevent the Soviet workers from completing 
the building of a classless Socialist society. 
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A Ukrainian boy helps gather in the corn 








DEMAND IMMEDIATE UNCONDITIONAL 
RECOGNITION OF THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


Until recognition is a reality, not merely a prospect, 
we must continue our campaign, utilizing every meeting 
to bring this issue to the forefront. Our enemies now 
attack the financial stability of the Soviet Government 
to try to prevent the extension of long-term credits. 
There are over 40 applicants before the Reconstruc- . 
tion Finance Corporation for aid which will enable 
American manufacturers to extend credit, but definite 
action has been delayed. Former Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart, now of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, recently said: “My investigation proves 
the Soviet Union is a good risk. . . . They have never 
defaulted on a cent. The government stands back of 
every purchase made, and vast resources are back of the 
government. Russia produces 50 million dollars worth 
of gold annually, more platinum than all the rest of the 
world put together, more oil than any other nation save 
the United States, and her timber resources are the 
greatest on earth.” 

On July 27th Spain became the twentieth nation to 
establish normal diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government. There are still thirty-five capitalist govern- 
ments which refuse recognition, but the United States is 
the only major power to persist in this stupidly reaction- 
ary policy. 
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THE WHITE MENACE 


Spies, White Guards and Imperialist 
Intervention 


BRITISH AGENT, by Bruce Lockhart, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1933. $2:75. 


THE WHITE ARMIES OF RUSSIA, by George Stewart, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1933. $4.00. 


REVIEWED BY CORLISS LAMONT 


These two books provide most interesting and valuable ma- 
terial on the period of Allied intervention and White counter- 
revolution in Russia. The authors are by no means Soviet sym- 
pathizers, but they both prove up to the hilt the stupidity and 
brutality of the Allies, the United States, and the Whites in their 
wanton attempt “to throttle in its infancy,” as one English gen- 
eral expressed it, the first workers’ state. 

Lockhart, as a member of the British diplomatic corps in 
Russia both before and after the two 1917 revolutions, served 
British imperialism as a spy and was arrested for plotting to 
overthrow the Soviet Government. One important fact he brings 
out very clearly, namely, that the “red terror’ so played up by 
all the capitalist commentators did not go into effect until 1918, 
after the attempt on Lenin’s life and after Allied intervention 
was well under way. “I mention this comparative tolerance of 
the Bolsheviks,” says Lockhart, because the cruelties which 
followed later were the result of the intensification of the civil 
war. For the intensification of that bloody struggle, Allied 
intervention with the false hopes it raised was largely responsible. 

Indirectly it was responsible for the Terror.” Thus it 
becomes perfectly plain that the Bolsheviks, far from being the 
bloodthirsty sadists portrayed in the capitalist press, resorted to 
extreme measures only when internal and external violence forced 
them to do so, to maintain the Soviet government in power. 

Stewart’s volume gives an exhaustive account of all the various 





$800 Received for Our Sustaining Fund 


Friends of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY throughout the 
country have responded splendidly to our appeal for contribu- 
tions to pay some of the pressing debts and enable us to con- 
tinue publication during the difficult summer months. 

But we are still $200 short of getting the full $1000 
which we set as the goal in this drive. To get out a 20 
page October issue we must have this help. Are there 
20 more friends who will contribute $10 each to the Sus- 
taining Fund? 

By straining our resources to the utmost and borrowing 
$200, we succeeded in making this issue a 20-page issue. This 
was demanded by the current slander campaign of the Nazis, 
the Catholic Church, and the White Guards about “starva- 
tion, cannibalism and infanticide” in the USSR. It seems 
that the more successful Socialist construction and the col- 
lectivization of agriculture, the more vicious the lies of those 
who hate and fear the first workers’ government. To an- 
swer all these lies would require twice 20 pages. 


WE MUST NOT BE FORCED TO GO BACK TO 
16 PAGES IN OCTOBER 


Are YOU willing to help us to answer lies with facts? 
Will YOU contribute to the Sustaining Fund or get a friend 
to do so? If you haven’t got $10 send in your pennies, 
nickels or dimes; take up a collection among your friends; 
arrange an affair to make money; get subs; translate your 
friendship for the Soviet Union into action. Provide 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY with the ammunition to defend 
the only workers’ government, the only country where Social- 
ism is being built. 


Send your contribution today to SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY, 80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Here’s $——. I will do my part. 
Name 
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Address 
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military campaigns to overthrow the Soviet government ; of the 
part that the armies of no less than sixteen foreign countries 
played in this effort; of the harrowing and tragic adventures of 
the participants on both sides in the fearful struggle; and of the 
inconceivable ferocity and cruelty of the White forces. 

It was not until the autumn of 1922 that the last White and 
foreign troops left Vladivostok in the Far Eastern region. Using 
1922 as our base date, we see that the Communists have had only 
a little more than ten years for their great work of peace and 
reconstruction. This explains why it was not until 1927 that pro- 
duction reached the pre-war level and the Soviet government could 
start the period of “Socialist construction” embodied in the first 
Five-Year Plan. 


The White Menace 


Close to a million White Russians today live in voluntary or 
forced exile, almost half of them in France and some 25,000 in 
the United States. They are still hoping and waiting and plotting 
for the overthrow of the Soviet regime and for their triumphant 
return to Russia with the aid of new interventionist armies with- 
out and counter-revolutionary elements within. They maintain 
a Military Union, with headquarters in Paris, and a skeleton army 
organization throughout the world. They have numerous or- 
ganizations and publications in the U. S. A.. One of their maga- 
zines, “The Sentiel;’ recently declared: “The Russian army 
abroad has preserved its personnel, and is preparing its suc- 
cessors from the nationalistically minded young emigrés. It has 
carried its banners into a strange land, and when the times are 
ripe it will return with them to the liberated Fatherland.” Another 
journal, “Russian Truth,” gives the following exhortation: 
“Russians, you have four weapons in your hands: Armed up- 
risings throughout Russia; anti-Red terror carried out by the 
common people; sabatoge against the Red government apparatus; 
and anti-Soviet propaganda.” 

These activities of the White Guardists might be dismissed as 
merely pathetic were it not that in actuality they constitute a 
considerable danger to the Soviet Union. In many cases having 
a social standing that gives them access to influential business 
and government circles in capitalist countries, the Whites are 
constantly fomenting propaganda and trouble of all sorts against 
the USSR, everywhere and especially urging on the war mongers. 
All friends of the Soviet Union must continue to regard them as 
an unmitigated menace. 





A Pioneer group maps out a campaign to help in the harvest- 
ing of the bumper crop. The capitalist press reports make 
it appear that children are exploited in forcing them to glean 
the wheat fields, “‘to save every kernel.”? The truth is that 


Soviet children volunteer eagerly to participate in all cam- 

paigns—for instance the sanitation and the liquidation of 

illiteracy campaigns, and this is considered part of their train- 

ing as citizens of a Socialist State. They take this work as a 

brief vacation from school studies, and competition is keen for 

the prizes offered. Never is the work too arduous for their 
strength. They enjoy it. 
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BOLSHEVIK “MIRACLES” 
(Continued from page 4) 


now that is filling conversation and the newspapers. 
Shock brigades, delegations from factories. and schools 
and many others are going to the farms as helpers; and 
the reports of Socialist competitions on the various 
“fronts” are scanned as eagerly as baseball scores during 
our sporting season in the U.S.A. 

There are still difficulties but the present harvest is the 
biggest one since the Revolution. This is due to the 
favorable weather conditions and the scientific methods 
used on the state farms and largely followed by the col- 
lectives and even by many on individual holdings. Those 
who sabotaged or mismanaged collective farms were re- 
moved. Much of the land was prepared in the fall so 
that sowing could be done this spring before the snow 
melted, and some of the planting was done by airplane. 
This is in striking contrast to the old days when sowing 
was begun under the direction of priests on a certain 
saint’s day which was too late to insure growth before 
the droughts set in. But science has gone far toward 
conquering the difficulties of the Russian climate and the 
backwardness of the peasant. There are 125,000 trac- 
tors in the field today with 90 per cent in good repair; 
and training is making the peasant not only machine- 
minded but efficient. The two years’ progress I saw at 
the Stalingrad Tractor Factory is outstanding. In 731 
the plant was making about 35 machines a day and often 
these would not run when finished; but now the factory 
has a steady output of 144 good tractors per day as its 
quota, which figure had been proudly increased to 151 the 
day before our visit. 

There is a noticeable rise in the standard of living since 
31 and consumer’s goods are steadily increasing. Shops 
show articles not obtainable then such as small tools, 


watches, clocks and fountain pens. But there is still a 
shortage of paper. The people in the streets are better 
dressed, but to me it is sad to see the short skirt, blouse 
and head kerchief giving way to long dresses, hats, silk 
stockings and high heels. Some workers look as if they 
had shopped in Gimbel’s basement. 

Production has become stabilized; the major industries 
have filled their quotas for the first half year of the new 
plan. And these figures keep steadily on from day to 
day or increase. There’s improvement in food distribu- 
tion and an increase in canned goods. More vegetables 
and fruits are grown. There is corresponding progress 
in the program of public health, education and culture— 
in short, the second Five-Year Plan is pushing forward; 
and with increased participation on the part of the work- 
ers in planning, real democracy is steadily extended. 


Saving Two Million Lives Each Year 


The “cult of health” is especially noticeable; the health 
appropriation last year totaled about 3 billion rubles; and 
the plan is huge and comprehensive. Already the death 
rate is lowered by 2 million a year. In the U.S.A. we 
give a medal for the saving of the life of one individual, 
but the saving of two million lives each year by the Soviet 
Union passes without our applause; and to the Russian 
it is all in the day’s work in the building of Socialism. 
At Leningrad we grew impatient at being limited to 
boiled water which was usually served lukewarm, and we 
asked the interpreter why the water supply was being 
neglected, and she quietly informed us that by the end of 
this year the pipe-line would be finished, bringing water 
to the city from Lake Lagoda, 40 miles distant. Flies 
are still very bad, but if you protest the reply would be: 
“We are aware of this and it will be attended to as soon 
as we get around to it.” 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Theodore Montag, New York 
German - American shock 
brigader for SRT, writes: 

“I read in Nazi newspapers 
the fascist lie that German 
collective farmers in the 
Soviet Union ‘are starving, 
and parents eat their chil- 
dren! The Pope is joining 
with the Nazis and White 
Guards to. spread _ this 
slander. This calls for re- 
doubled effort on the part 
of FSU members to build 
the circulation of our maga- 
zine which exposes these 
lies. I am trying to do my 
part. I sold 145 copies of 
the August issue. We must 
help SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY to pfint a 20 page 
October issue regularly.” 


Max Hittelman, Los Angeles 
SRT shock brigader, who 
sells an average of 125 
magazines per month, urges 
us to print 20 pages. He 
also wants more news of 
» Socialist construction, more 
articles by Soviet writers, 
stories written by the Soviet 
workers and collective farm- 
ers themselves telling how 
they live. This is good con- 
structive criticism. We 
want to hear from other 
SRT readers and literature 
agents; the editors value 
your suggestions. 





NIRA VS. PIATILETKA 
(Continued from page 3) 


3. The short-time purpose is to develop the national 
economy in a given period—of five years or one year 
or one month—at the rate of growth and under the meth- 
ods of administration which will insure the maximum 
possible progress toward the ultimate objective. 

4. The ground work was the taking over by the state 
first of land, natural resources and means of transporta- 
tion and communication; then of industries; then of 
distributive agencies; and, finally, now in process, the 
socialization of agriculture. 

5. From this ground work was derived the control 
necessary for administering a unified planned economy. 
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6. The plan then is merely an instrument, or an aspect, 
of a scientifically managed economic system. It is based 
on research and guided by national economic accounting. 
Of course finance and money are controlled as instru- 
ments for exchange of goods and for redistribution of 
wealth. 

7. The workers control the plan, make it and fulfill it; 
for this is a workers’ republic and its economic system is 
a workers’ planned economy. 

8. Maximum production is planned with constant in- 
crease which can never be general overproduction because 
the standards of living are lifted with the increase in pro- 
ductivity. 

9. As the planned economy grows and develops its 
technique and its methods of management, abolishing ex- 
ploitation of man by man, and substituting a completely 
rational economic order as the material base of society, 
the police functions of the state give way to the authority 
of science and knowledge in economic administration. 
This is expected to make state power unnecessary. 


Trade Unions—U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 


Vastly significant and in a way summing up all the 
items of this description is the recent pronouncement that 
the Soviet Union has abolished the Commissariat of Labor 
and transferred all its functions to the trade unions. 

At the same moment in the United States, two months 
after the enactment of NIRA the President calls on the 
trade unions not to strike for any purpose—not even to 
protect their “right to organize and bargain collectively” 
which the Act assures. The government will set the 
wages, and take over the functions of unions, establish- 
ing a National Board of Arbitration—exactly the oppo- 
site of the recent reverse procedure in the Soviet Union. 
By what steps has NIRA approached this decision? 

What is NIRA? 

1. It is a law enacted to meet the present economic 
crisis in the United States by giving each industry the 
right to self-government, under the guidance of a code, 
made by a trade association (employers’ organization) and 
approved after modification, or substitution, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The code sets forth minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and rules of “fair competition.” 
(Agriculture and railroads, being governed by other legis- 
lation, are not included.) 

2. There is no long-time purpose. The Act is limited 
to two years, or less if the President decides that the 
emergency is over. 
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3. The short-time purpose is given as “to reduce and 
relieve unemployment,” and “to rehabilitate industry.” 
Other purposes are stated in the “Declaration of Policy” 
by Congress, such as, “to promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive capacity of indus- 
tries” and “to increase the consumption of industrial and 
agricultural products by increasing purchasing power” 
and “to conserve natural resources”; but these are coun- 
terbalanced by the more limited statement that the pur- 
pose is “to avoid undue restriction of production”—with 
the further limitation of a parenthetical clause, “except 
as may be temporarily required.” 

4. No change has been made in the system of private 
ownership of natural resources and the means of pro- 
duction. 

5. Control, therefore, rests with competing, private 
owners, except as the new law’s release from restraints 
of anti-trust legislation give a legal right to corporations 
to combine to limit production and to agree on prices. 

6. Thus, at best, the law aims merely to set a limit to 
forcing down wages, through competition or monopoly, 
below a specified minimum; or the lengthening of hours 
above a maximum. The aim of shortening hours is to 
“spread employment.” Otherwise corporations regulate 
themselves with the sanction of government. No evi- 
dence has yet been made public that the “industrial plan- 
ning and research agency” has made a plan; though such 
planning, if it exists, might be expected to have appeared 
in the codes promulgated by the President. One example 
suffices to show the absence of planning: no study of 
standards of living has been made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment since the period of the World War, so no data 
exist for setting a minimum wage; nor are there any 
adequate statistics of prevailing wages, costs of produc- 
tion or other vital elements within the terms of the law. 
Control of credit and banking remains unchanged in pri- 
vate hands with some governmental regulation. 

7. The “industry,” i.e., the employers’ association, 
makes the code, and has large authority assigned to it to 
administer; even collecting statistics under delegation of 
authority by the President. 

8. The hearings on the code all indicate that nobody 
wants “maximum production”; what is wanted is to re- 
strict production and to ratse prices. Increase in employ- 


ment is to be accomplished by shortening hours, with no 
administrative protection against the result—attempting 
to offset increased cost of production by mechanization 











November Celebrations 
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SOVIET UNION 





Witness the thrilling demonstrations 
of November Seventh in Moscow—the 
greatest holiday of the year. See the 
theaters, schools, the varied activities 
of Soviet life. Visit other great centers 
—Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, Rostov. 
Observe the social and_ industrial 
achievements of the U. S. S. R. 








‘Special Low Rates 


INFOURIST INC. 


U. S. Representatives of the State Travel Company 
of the U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. Offices 


in Chicago and Boston. Or see your own travel agent. 




















A few more of the Russians who according to Hitler and the 
Catholic Church are so hungry that they eat their own chil- 


dren. This group of “cannibals” is a shock brigade in the 

Stalin Auto Works in their gymnasium. The Soviet answer 

to Cardinal Innitzer’s lie is ““We have no cannibals in the 

Soviet Union and incidentally we have no Cardinals either.” 

(Left) Girls from Moscow factories in the parade celebrating 
the tenth anniversary of the Soviet Constitution. 
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(rationalization), speeding up, and keeping wages as close 
as possible to the minimum. The probable effect in low- 
ering standards of living is self-evident. 

9. When the “emergency” is past, as the law antici- 
pates, business is expected to continue as usual in the 
United States, on the theory of regulating prices and 
wages by competition, with no mention made of any limi- 
tations upon profits; nor any effort even within private 
ownership to regulate the comparative flow of capital into 
investments and into purchasing power. 


Starvation Wages and NIRA Company Unions 


The outline speaks for itself. Only a brief mention 
may be made of developments since the Act. Only five 
codes have been promulgated. None sets a living wage 
as the minimum. Several set lower rates for women than 
for men; and lower rates for the South than for the 
North, which involves racial discrimination, since Negroes 
are largely affected in certain of these southern industries. 

Labor is declared by the Act to have “the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively”; but such industries as 
steel, unanimously, and coal, by a large majority, decline 
to recognize trade unions, and set up “company unions.” 
The miners of Pennsylvania, and workers in many other 
industries, have struck in the past month on the sole issue 
of collective bargaining. The National Recovery Admin- 
istration has so far avoided passing on the issue in any 
code; but has used all its official power to send the work- 
ers back to work, even establishing, as has been noted, 
the National Board of Arbitration to end strikes. In this 
‘they secured the concurrence of leading officials of A. F. 
of L. trade unions, who sit on the Arbitration Board. 
Yet even in the legal practice of capitalist nations it is 
recognized that a right, or principle, like collective bar- 
gaining, is not a subject for arbitration. 

The hearings on oil and coal show the impossibility of 
the employers getting together; their divergent interests, 
each seeking an advantage in larger profits, even asking 
for government regulation where that seems to offer a 
means to that end. The number of codes offered in coal 
is more than 25. No code has been promulgated in these 
basic industries. The delay in submitting codes has led 
to the plan for a “blanket code,” with appeal to patri- 
otism and threat of boycott as the means of “putting it 
over.” 

The consumer appears only on an advisory board; on 
which a leading statistician has just issued (August 15) 
a memorandum pointing out that the law is like the Ger- 
man Cartel with equally inadequate protection for the 
consumer. Thus the workers are defeated at both ends— 
as wage-earners and as consumers. 

In the last election there was a sweeping vote for a 
middle-class program—a “bourgeois dictatorship,” if you 
will—promised by the Democratic Party with its quite 
significant slogan, The New Deal. A game of cards is 
a game of chance, offering some scope for shrewdness in 
making the next “play”; but it is not a description of a 
scientifically planned economy; nor is it proving to be 
anything more than a waning hope for better luck, in 
what is apparently a losing game for the workers, and, 
therefore, for the general standards of living. Capital- 
ism and a planned economy are mutually exclusive. 














Youth 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By KLAUS MEHNERT 


There are 100 million people under 25 years 
of age in Soviet Russia today, a group that 
is utterly different from any other younger 
generation in education, ambition, social 
experience. This lively description of their 
life is by a Russian-born writer who is him- 
self under 30 years of age. It has been 
praised by revolutionary and conservative 
critics alike for its disinterested point of 
view and well-informed presentation. It 
should be eagerly read in America by those 
who are interested in the Youth Movement 
and its prognostications for the future. 
Just out. 270 pages, $2.00. 


RED VIRTUE 


By ELLA WINTER 


One of the essential books on Russian life. 
“If you really want to know how the Rus- 
sians live and what the fabric of their so- 
cial relations is, you'll find it remarkably 
illuminating. ‘Red Virtue’ is a kind of 
Moscow ‘Middletown’.”—R. M. Coates, New 
Yorker. Ill., $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 











PAMPHLETS 


GERMAN WORKERS IN THE SOVIET UNION.........-ceeeeees 10 cents 
Written by German metal workers in the U.S.S.R., telling 
the plain unvarnished truth about the struggle for Socialism. 

Soviet TrapE Unions—Speech of Welcome to Worker 
Delegates, May, 1933, by N. M. Shvernik..............00. 5 cents 
How the trade unions protect the interests of workers, 
increase wages, shorten hours, raise production efficiency, 

— songaa their members, participate in the second Five Year 
an. 

Tue WorKING WoMAN IN THE Soviet Unron, by V. Sibiriak.. 5 cents 
The liberation of women from household drudgery. 

SaFeE-GuaRDING Pusiic Socratist Property, by N. Krylenko 10 cents 
How the Soviet Government handles criminals. 

WHE WERRY, Dy NOt rare 65 61.50 view sianieew hs 64s 0.400 0.08'9 25 cents 
A collection of six Soviet short stories (125 pages, illustrated). 


Add 2 cents for postage for each pamphlet ordered. 
ORDER ALL YOUR LITERATURE THROUGH 
THE FSU BOOK SERVICE 














Special Premium Offer: 
Any volume of the Modern Library series Free for every 


5 subs to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 








It Is Not Difficult to Show 16 MM. Motion 
Pictures in Your Home or Club, No Fireproof 
Booths or Licensed Operators 

Now Available: 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
e 


END OF ST. PETERSBURG, POTEMKIN AND OTHERS 
+ 


ALSO SOVIET AND AMERICAN SHORT SUBJECTS 
Low Rentals 
. 


For Information Write to: 
GARRISON FILM DIST., Inc. 


729 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Or Phone BRyant 9-2941 
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BOLSHEVIK “MIRACLES” 
(Continued from page 15) 


The cultural program is equally astonishing. As Molly 
Picon puts it: “The.Soviet Union is a land of tractors 
and actors; the tractors cultivate the land and the actors 
cultivate the mind.” I wish I could adequately describe 
the sports, theatres, games, music, dancing, and educa- 
tional facilities available to 200,000 workers at the Mos- 
cow Park of Culture and Rest, with a children’s city 
where the young ones may be parked while the parents 
enjoy their free days. The group dancing intrigued me 
the most. The young people took turns being leader and 
passers-by would join in as the spontaneous yet highly 
artistic folk-dance became irresistible. 

To what is the incredible progress of the Soviet Union 
due? Scientific planning is the chief factor. But an- 
other factor is the willingness of the Soviet worker to 
give his best, to make sacrifices, to undergo hardships 
when Socialist construction demands it. Among the new 
incentives are piece-work, clever propaganda, Socialist 
competition, systems of rewards and bonuses, the realiza- 
tion that profit goes to the worker and the new kind of 
patriotism known as building Socialism. One of the 
Soviet films, “Men and Jobs,” shown in New York this 
year, pictures a Socialist competition between a shock 
brigade and a sector headed by an American engineer. 
The Russian workers with the aid of training outside of 
working hours slowly caught up with and surpassed the 
American sector. The American could not understand 
it, and it was thus explained by those who had gained the 
banner: “We have American technique plus revolutionary 
enthusiasm.” This explains the Bolshevik “miracles.” 

Rostiv-on-Don, August, 1933. 





USHAKOV 
(Continued from page 9) 


Ushakov did not tell this story in any sense derogatory to the 
Eskimos, of whom he was very fond. He extolled them as “an 
extraordinary gifted and lovable folk.” He showed me specimens 
of their beautiful handicrafts, delicately wrought figures carved in 
ivory. He praised enthusiastically their musical talents. One of 
the benefits of the conquest of the North by Soviet scientists is 
the lifting of the material and cultural level of the Eskimos. 
Ushakov made a beginning by organizing the Wrangel colony, 
starting classes in which the Eskimos were taught to read and 
write, social hygiene, and their superstitions dispelled. Besides this 
he did valuable research in Arctic geology, topography, zoology, 
botany and meteorology. When, in the summer of 1929 a ship ar- 
rived with supplies and scientists to replace him, Ushakov was 
filled with a commingling of regret at leaving his Eskimo friends 
and joy at the prospect of seeing his friends and relatives at home. 
As the ship sailed away Ushakov could see the Eskimos on the 
high snow-covered cliff, waving farewell to the bold Bolsheviks 
who are conquering the Arctic and before whom the evil spirit of 
the North steps aside in fear and deference. 








HELP THE GERMAN FSU. 


American friends of the Soviet Union should come 
to the aid of our German comrades. Help them in their 
work—they are risking life itself in the struggle against 
fascist imperialism. You can manage to spare a few 
dimes or dollars to show your international solidarity. 
Immediate aid is urgent. Send your contribution now 
to the National Office, Room 330, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











TORGSIN 


orders enable your friends and relatives in Soviet Russia 
to purchase all sorts of domestic or imported articles at 
low prices. 


For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies 
listed below or their authorized agents 


Amalgamated Bank, N. Y. Public Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 
Am-Derutra Transport Corp. R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
American Express Co. Hudson Co. National Bank, 
Gdynia-America Line Bayonne, N. J. 

Hias The Pennsylvania Co., Phila. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. Union Savings Bank, Pitts. 
Postal * 7 Amalgamated Trust & Sav- 

‘os Telegraph-Cable Co ings Baalt, Chteaee. 


in Soviet Russia 


there are Torgsin stores in over 1,000 localities. 
Torgsin orders may be sent to anyone, in any 
quantity. 


To cities that have no TORGSIN stores, Torgsin mails 
your order by parcel post. 





GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A. 
261 Fifth Ave. i20% Fico New York. N.Y. 




















Special Excursion for November Celebration to the 


SOVIET UNION 


AT REDUCED RATES 
MOSCOW Capital of U.S.S.R. The Krem- 


lin of the Tsars, Headquarters 
of the Executive Forces, the 
Red Square of the Revolution, 
Lenin’s Mausoleum, Workers’ 
Clubs, Operas, Theatres, etc. 


LENINGRAD (City of Palaces. The beauties 


of the museums. Impressive 
monuments. HUMMING IN- 
DUSTRIES. Grand Winter 
Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 


Dnieprostroy — Kharkov — Kiev 
Odessa — The Volga River, etc. 


Special offers to workers to visit Rest Homes and Sanatoria 
in the Caucasus and Crimea—at very low rates 





PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN ORDERS HERE 


WORLD TOURIST, Inc. 
175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
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SIX REASONS 


Why You Should Buy 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT GOLD BONDS 


TO THOSE WHO SEEK TO PROTECT THEIR DOLLARS 
AGAINST TODAY’S PECULIAR HAZARDS, ALL LOGIC 
DICTATES THE PURCHASE OF 


UNION OF 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


7 Y, Gold Bonds ue 1943) 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY 


Issued in Denominations of 100 gold roubles. 


FirnsT—Because both principal and interest payments are based upon a fixed 
quantity of gold. 


SECOND—Because they will be repurchased by the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. 
on demand of the bondholder at any time after one year from date of purchase 
and until maturity on the basis of the gold rouble in terms of the United States 
dollar. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams of pure gold.) 


THIRD— Because interest is paid quarterly, in American currency, at the prevail- 
ing rate of exchange. 


FOURTH— Because this prime security is a direct obligation of the U.S.S.R. and 
is part of the internal loan issued to further the Second Five-Year Plan. 


FIFTH— Because the Soviet Government, throughout the fifteen years of its 
existence, has unfailingly met all its financial obligations. 


SIxTH— Because your principal is protected from any loss resulting from further 
depreciation in the U. S. dollar. 


Circular fully describing this 
issue will be sent upon request. 


SOVIET AMERICAN SECURITIES CORP. 


30C Broad Street New York 











